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THE DISCOVERY AND DECIPHERMENT OF THE 
CUNEIFORM INSCRIPTIONS. 

By Robert Francis Harper, Ph. D., 

London, England. 

I. The First Period of Assyro- Babylonian Excava- 
tions. 

I have been asked by the Editor of this Journal to give a 
brief and popular account of the discovery and decipherment 
of the Assyro- Babylonian inscriptions, and, in another set of 
papers, "On the Literature of the Assyro-Babylonians," to 
discuss the contents of these inscriptions. The treatment of 
these subjects will, of necessity, be popular, and it will be 
impossible also to go into details. In other words, these 
papers are not for specialists, but rather to give to those who 
have not made a study of the inscriptions, an insight into the 
history of their discovery and decipherment, and an idea of 
their contents. 

The history of the Ancients has a peculiar charm for us, 
which gradually increases as from year to year the darkness 
becomes light through the excavation and decipherment of 
the monuments. Until a very recent date, scholars were ac- 
customed to turn to Egypt for the beginnings of all things. 
Egyptian literature was the oldest, Egyptian civilization the 
earliest, and from the Egyptian hieroglyphs, through the 
Phoenician, our alphabets were derived. 

The cuneiform inscriptions, however, bring another story, 
and the seat of the earliest known and most influential civil- 
ization must now be changed from the valley of the Nile to 
the country between the Tigris and Euphrates, Southern 
Mesopotamia, or, in other words. Babylonia. These inscrip- 
tions have opened up to us a history far more interesting 
and valuable than that written on the papyri and monuments 
of Egypt. It deals with a nation which played an important 
part in Old Testament history and which exerted a powerful 
influence over the chosen people — with a nation whose litera- 
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ture begfins earlier and runs parallel with that of the Hebrews 
until the latter are carried into captivity by the former. 
Although interesting from a general historical standpoint, 
this literature is the more valuable because of its striking 
similarities to the Hebrew and because of the help it brings 
to a better understanding of the biblical text. 

At the beginning of the present century, nothing was 
known of the ancient capitals of the Assyro- Babylonians 
aside from the meagre and imperfect accounts given by the 
Jewish and Greek historians. One would have searched his 
maps in vain for the exact location of Nineveh, the head- 
quarters of the Assyrian armies which plundered the Israelites 
for so many years and finally besieged, captured and trans- 
ported the inhabitants of Samaria. Certain theorists have 
wasted a great amount of time in hunting for these lost ten 
tribes of Israel, but, at the time of writing, they had not yet 
been found. In the case of Babylon, it was no better, a city 
one of whose kings carried into captivity the remnant left by 
his northern kinsmen, the Assyrians. 

Passing the travels and writings of Pietro della Valle (162 1) ; 
Flower (1667); Chardin, who in 1674 copied the so-called 
Window-inscription, the shortest of the trilingual Achaemen- 
ian inscriptions; Engelbert KSmpfer (about 1694), who 
copied the so-called H' Persepolis inscription; Cornells de 
Bruin (1701); Carsten Niebuhr, who in 1765 copied several 
Achasmeniali inscriptions ; Count Cay lus, who in 1762 pub- 
lished the celebrated vase of Xerxes, with the quadrilingual 
inscription — in Egyptian (Hieroglyphs), Old Persian, Susian 
and Babylonian — "Xerxes the great king," (compare the 
beautiful trilingual vase purchased by me in London in 1888 
for the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania), and 
others, we come to the French scholar Beauchamp, who be- 
tween 1790 and 179S, shipped to Paris some specimen bricks 
covered with Babylonian characters. The excitement oc- 
casioned by these short inscriptions, and especially by the 
report that the ruins of Babylon had been discovered in the 
vicinity of Hilleh, caused the East India Company to issue 
orders to their agent in Bassorah to obtain as quickly as pos- 
sible a collection of these Babylonian inscriptions and to send 
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them over Bombay to England. Between 1801 and 18 10, 
several different collections were shipped, among which was 
the famous Nebuchadnezzar stone in ten columns, called the 
East India Inscription, and now in the India Office in London. 

As yet no systematic work had been done in excavating 
these old Assyrian and Babylonian ruins. Claudius James 
Rich, an Englishman, the East India Company's represen- 
tative in Baghdad, was the first to begin such excavations. 
Rich commenced his work in 181 1, and in 18 12 published his 
"Memoir on the Ruins of Babylon," and in 1818 his "Second 
Memoir on Babylon, containing an inquiry into the corre- 
spondence between the ancient description and the remains 
still visible on the site." In this "Second Memoir" are 
found copies of several more or less important Babylonian 
inscriptions, among which may be mentioned as the most 
important the so-called Borsippa inscription of Nebuchad- 
nezzar. Rich continued his work until 1820, sending at 
intervals to England such remains of inscriptions, bricks, 
sculptures, etc., as were excavated. In 1820, he made a 
journey for his health into the Kurdish mountains, and on 
his return he spent a few days in Mosul on the Tigris. Here 
he saw on the other, or left, side of the river mounds similar 
to those at Hilleh and he was informed by Arabs that a large 
stone had been found in these mounds, covered with engrav- 
ings of men, animals, etc. This find had been reported to 
the Governor of Mosul and he had ordered it to be broken 
into a thousand pieces, because, as he said, it contained en- 
gravings of the ancient gods, and with the Turks idolatry is 
the most heinous sin. Rich came to the conclusion that these 
mounds opposite Mosul represented the capital of the Assyrian 
Empire, and, on his journey down the Tigris to Baghdad, he 
landed at the mouth of the Upper Zab and examined the 
mounds there, called by the Arabs Nimrud. He collected a 
number of inscribed bricks, which are now to be found in the 
British Museum, but was not able to pursue his investigations 
further. 

After a lapse of twenty years, in the Spring of 1840, Austin 
Henry Layard visited the ruins of Nineveh as identified by 
Rich. In 1842 Layard returned to Mosul without having 
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made any excavations. Here he met P. C. Botta, the French 
Consul, who had been interested in this work by the Orien- 
talist Mohl, at that time Professor in Paris. Layard being 
without the means necessary to carry on the excavations, 
strongly urged Botta to direct his attention to the work. 
Botta himself was without means at this time, but in 1843 he 
was enabled to begin and he continued until 1845, during 
which time he laid bare the city walls of Khorsabad and dis- 
covered many valuable inscriptions. In 1849-51 he published 
his "Monuments of Nineveh" by order of the French gov- 
ernment, in which are to be found 220 pages of inscriptions. 

In the Spring of 1845, Sir Stratford Canning, at that time 
the English Embassador at Constantinople, offered Layard 
sufficient money to undertake excavations. Toward the end 
of the year, Layard began work on the ruins of Nimrud, five 
hours south of Mosul — (an hour in the East is from 2^ — 3 
English miles). From the very beginning he was successful. 
The sum allotted by Canning gave out in June 1847, and 
Layard was again compelled to return to England. During 
the two years he had however, laid bare three large Assyrian 
palaces, viz: the Northwest palace, that of Asurnasirpal 
(884-858 B. C); then the Central palace, probably built by 
the follower of Asurnasirpal, Shalmaneser II (858-823 B. C), 
in which was found the celebrated Black Obelisk of Shal- 
maneser (now in the British Museum), casts of which may be 
seen at Yale, Harvard, University of Pennsylvania, Chau- 
tauqua, The University of Chicago, etc. ; and finally that 
of Esarhaddon 680-669 B. C. The richest returns came from 
the Northwest palace and the inscriptions found were in a 
much better state of preservation than those excavated by 
Botta in Sargon's palace at Khorsabad. 

Sir Stratford Canning generously presented the entire re- 
sults of Layard's expedition to the British Museum, to which 
place they were shipped by the explorer himself. Layard 
shortly afterwards published an account of his work in 
" Nineveh and its Remains." This book created a great sen- 
sation in England and, as a result, the English government 
became interested in the excavations. In 1849, Layard was 
given leave of absence from his diplomatic post in Constanti- 
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nople and sent back to Assyria, and Hormuzd Rassatn, 
English consul at Mosul — but a native Arab — was ordered to 
join him. During the first expedition, Layard had confined 
himself to Nimrud, but in this, his second, he began work at 
Konyunjik, that is the real site of Nineveh. Botta had 
already conducted excavations at this mound, but with com- 
paratively little success, since his methods were wholly 
unscientific. Instead of running trenches here and there to 
find walls and then following these walls, Botta sank perpen- 
dicular shafts to no purpose. In his first expedition Layard 
had found the Southwest palace of Sennacherib (705-68 1 B. C), 
as restored by his grandson Asurbanipal, but he had not 
been able to carry his work to completion. In his second 
trip (1849-51), this building was fully brought to light. This 
palace was the largest yet found, containing seventy-three 
rooms. Excavations were also made in Nebbi-Yunus, i. e., 
the grave of the prophet Jonah, where Layard says that he 
found Esarhaddon inscriptions, and in Chaleh Shergat (the 
old Assur). In Nebbi-Yunus, palaces of Ramman-nirari 
(8 1 1-782), Sennacherib and Esarhaddon were found, while in 
Chaleh Shergat Layard, or better Rassam, discovered the 
foundations of a palace of Tiglath-pileser I. and here it was 
that the large cylinder of 800 lines belonging to Tiglath- 
pileser I. (1120 B. C.) was found. During this expedition, 
Layard also visited several sites in Babylonia, but he was 
able to accomplish little or nothing. 

Immediately following and closely connected with Layard's 
second expedition was that of Hormuzd Rassam (1852-54), 
during which the North palace of Asurbanipal was discov- 
ered and laid bare. In this was found the celebrated ' ' Library 
of Asurbanipal" containing thousands of clay tablets in- 
scribed on both sides. 

About the same time with Rassam (1852-54 or rather 
1851-55), Victor Place, the French consul at Mosul, took up 
the work of excavating at Khorsabad which had been begun 
by Botta. While this work was going on in Assyria, Loftus 
from 1849 on, Fresnel and Oppert in 1852, and Taylor from 
1852 on, began excavations in Babylonia. In 1853-54, Loftus 
and Taylor visited and afterwards described the ruins of 
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Warka, Senkereh, Ur, etc. The French expedition was 
"badly managed, but it must be acknowledged that almost all 
that we know of the topography of Babylonia dates from this 
expedition. The boat containing the results of their excava- 
tions was wrecked in the Tigris on May 23d, 1855, and hence 
the inscriptions never reached Paris to which place they were 
being shipped when lost. Accounts of both of these expedi- 
tions have been given by Oppert and Loftus respectively. 
With these expeditions what may be called the first period of 
Assyro- Babylonian excavations comes to an end. 



